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A THREE-LEGGED IMPOSTOR. 


WE are all familiar with that indomitable sailor 
who, notwithstanding the severity of the season 
(and, indeed, the colder it is, the better it suits 
him), sits with (apparently) no legs upon the pave- 
ment, while before him is spread a highly-coloured 
illustration of the catastrophe (the blowing up 
of a three-decker in action) by which he lost his 
limbs ; we are also acquainted with his less inter- 
esting nautical brother, who, with but (apparently) 
one leg, limps along our streets, with a doleful 
ditty describing the circumstance (a cannon-ball or 
a fall from the mast-head) to which he is indebted 
for his mutilation; but a Three-legged Impostor 
has not yet been palmed off even upon that credu- 
lous world, the indiscriminate charity-bestowers 
of our large towns ; and it is with some hope of 
imparting novel information that we beg to intro- 
duce this designing tripod to our readers. Many 
of them have doubtless already heard of it. A 
popular periodical, very accurately described the fair 
Monster, several months ago, in temperate and 
judicial language ; for it is (I blush to say it) of 
the female sex, and that fact perhaps softened the 
heart of a too impressionable editor; but the fact 
is, and should be made public, that Planchette (for 
that is her name) is an infamous creature, clothed 
with lies ; and whoever purchases her, under a 
contrary impression, will find themselves griev- 
ously mistaken. It is true that even her patrons 
allow that she is not trustworthy; that her state- 
ments are wild and wayward; but her moral 
obliquity is not what we complain of: if she would 
only speak, if it were but to say to her purchaser : 
‘You ninny’ (which, by the by, would be the 
reverse of a false word), I should be content. 
But she says nothing; and my ten-and-sixpence 
has been extracted from me under worse than false 
pretences. 

Let me give a description of this offender, that 
the public may recognise her at first sight, and being 
forewarned, be forearmed. Planchette, then, is a 
board, shaped like a heart, about eight inches long 
by seven wide in its widest part ; she is supported 


on three legs—namely, on two pentagraph wheels 
(on which she moves about, when pushed, very 
freely), and one soft pencil, with which she writes 
(or rather is said to write) her mystic statements. 
The method is to place Planchette upon a sheet of 
white paper or cardboard ; thén two persons lay 
their hands very lightly on her, and after a bit, say 
her admirers, she will resolve any question pro- 
pounded by a third person. Having read the 
account, already alluded to, of this female pheno- 
menon, I inquired of my friends if she was known 
to any of them. Several of them replied in the 
atlirmative. Planchette could not only tell the 
Past, but the Future; and as for the Present, 
matters passing on the other side of the globe were 
just as much within her ken as what was going on 
in the same room with her. But all this was hear- 
say. Only two of my friends spoke from personal 
experience of the witch; one, an accomplished 
lady ; the other, not only a scholar, but (what was 
more singular in such a case of credulity) a man of 
quickness and humour. The stories they told of 
Planchette (and which it is certain they believed) 
were marvellous. She had revealed to them the 
death of a friend in another hemisphere at the 
hour of his demise, and indicated the priest who 
attended him in his last moments. But, indeed, 
by their own account, she performed such miracles 
in their presence, that when one of my two infor- 
mants said: ‘I could never have believed it if I 
had not seen it,’ I hastened to intrench myself 
behind that rampart likewise—and am holding 
that position to this hour. There was no pretence 
of this tripod’s being exclusively spiritual in her 
manifestations, She did not concern herself solely 
with death, or other serious subjects, but would 
condescend to light banter and commonplaces. In 
this last phase, however, she was sometimes quite 
as striking as when employed in the annihilation of 
time and space to make two lovers (of the Marvel- 
lous) happy. I give an instance, related to me, it 
should be borne in mind, by a gentleman whose 
word about any other matter would never be 
doubted, and who, in this case, very seriously 
pledged it to the truth of what he told. Planchette 
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(of whom he honestly avowed his belief that she |abroad’ And then think of her Manifestations! 


was an emissary of the devil) had taken, perhaps 
on that account, a peculiar enmity to him, and 
delighted in issuing libels against him—whether 
scrawling them on cardboard with the help of 
pentagraph wheels constitutes ‘publication, is a 
point Iam not lawyer enough to decide—and, in 
particular, in inventing about him very incredible 
and foolish lies. A friend of his, at the other end 
of London, who gave up a good deal of time to the 
tripod, drove over to him one day, when the lady 
I have mentioned (a near relation of his) a 
to be staying in his house. ‘O Smith,’ said he (or 
let us suppose so, for O. Smith was not his real 
name), ‘what do you think my Planchette has been 
saying about you this morning ?’ 

‘Something very false and very silly, I have no 
doubt,’ returned Smith, who, however, if he had 
known of any efficacious form of exorcism, would 
certainly have used it. ‘What did the demon say ?’ 

‘Well, I was just passing a few minutes with 
her after breakfast—you know, she talks to me 
alone quite freely—and asked her, amongst other 
things : “What is Smith, your enemy, doing just 
now?” “He’s mending his boots with a poker,” 
scrawled she immediately, as fast as she could.—Just 
fancy! could malignity of invention take a more 
ludicrous form than that ?’ 

‘ But this is most extraordinary,’ exclaimed Smith 
and the ae simultaneously, and looking at one 
another in blank dismay; for the fact was, that 
Smith had gone out that morning (it being a wet 
one) in goloshes; and on his return, forgetting that 
his soles were india-rubber ones, had scraped his 
shoes as usual on the scraper, and thereby cut one 
of them. Being both ingenious and economical, 
he then much astonished the lady in question by 
aoe Ste the parlour (where she was) heating 
the poker, and Y peste to cure his mishap by 
the process which surgeons call, or used to the 
actual cautery. 

‘Why, you did mend your boots with a poker 
this very morning !’ exclaimed the lady. 

‘I know I did,’ said he, more quietly. ‘I always 
said Planchette was a Demon.’ 

I may here say that the most singular part of 
the Planchette mystery, as it seems to me, is now 
narrated : that two independent witnesses, a gentle- 
man and a lady, whom I know to be honest and 
right-thinking persons, should to concoct a 
foolish falsehood, and to back it by the most serious 
asseverations, is almost as incredible as the story 
itself. Yet they either did so, or the story is true. 

At all events, much excited by this statement, 
as well as by the other wonderful relations, I deter- 
mined to procure a Planchette. In vain Smith 
assured me that I had better not, for that it was 
playing into the hands of the Evil One to ask her 
any questions. 

‘Be she a spirit of health, returned I, ‘or goblin 

damned, 


ing with her airs from heaven or blasts from hell, 

Be her intents wicked or charitable,’ 

And even though she cost me twelve-and-sixpence, 

Planchette I’ll buy. 

Planchette was rather exacting in her 
as com with those of other wise women ; but 
then their business is mainly confined to maid- 
servants, whereas this lady was fashionable to an 
extreme degree. ‘I have sold,’ says one of the few 
who deal in this engaging ‘pod, ‘four hundred 
and sixty-six Planchettes, have sent others 


Even from the temperate account of her in the 
Periodical above referred to, I learned that she 
could tell you the text of Mr Spurgeon’s morni 
sermon any afternoon, although not (as I gathered) 
before it had been preached. She could tell you 
the letters (such as W. A. L. K. E. R., for instance) 
engraved on the inside of a locket, the very exist- 
ence of which was unknown to any but one’s self. 
It could indicate the persons you had written to 
any day, and even supply their Christian names, 
if you were ignorant of them, and were compelled 
to address ‘ —— Jones, Esq.’ On the other hand, it 
shewed an ignorance almost as surprising as its 
knowledge, for it was by no means good at spell- 
ing, and insisted, in spite of the best advice, upon 
writing commander with one m. ‘ Generally’— 
and I think this a little suspicious—‘its blunders 
in orthography are the blunders of those whose 
hands are upgn it. For example, it wrote a French 
word for me, and put an accent on it which should 
not have been there, because I believed it should 
be there ; and in writing a Latin word for a lady, 
it spelled it as the lady thought it should be spelled 
—wrong. 

This frank avowal on the part of the writer of 
the paper rather attracted me than otherwise to the 
tripod ; but when I had read a little book entitled 
The Planchette, or Thought-writer, a Mystery, the 
admission seemed quite superfluous, if not a base 
detraction from her virtues. I will leave out the 
spiritual opinions of the author of this last-named 
work—such as, ‘I don’t know what is mesmeric 
influence, but I believe it to be the direct breath of 
the Great Creator, and cannot be destroyed, &c. 
—and stick to Planchette herself, of which this 
gentleman is the creator, and who sells it. There 
is nothing like Leather. 

Well, then, this disinterested individual informs 
us that, in spite of what one Mr Bertolacci says, it 
is by no means immaterial of what w the 
instrument is made, ‘ although this may be in his 
[Mr B.’s] case, because his daughters are mediums 
of a very high degree ; but there are thousands in 
whom the faculty is latent, and I submit that they 

uire the instrument that years of experiment 
and research have proved to be genuine and cor- 
rectly constructed.” The author (and maker) is 
naturally not desirous to tell us how to turn out 
this instrument for ourselves. ‘I will only say 
that the wood used must be hearty good , and 
well dried. Laburnum, oak, ash, and many other 
woods will not serve, and are not rightly to be 

I again repeat, that notwithstanding even Miss P., 
is like Leather] ‘As to the reason 
why these instruments write or draw, as they 
sometimes do exquisitely, I have long ceased to 
trouble myself: enough for me they are true ; and 
I freel it, that after many years’ observation 
of the facts, I do not know whether the phenomena 
are spiritual mesmeric, odic, or vito-magnetic, and 
I therefore leave each m who studies the sub- 
ject to his own opinion.’ Taking advantage of 
the permission thus graciously accorded, I shall 
—— express my own opinion upon this 
matter, but in the meantime, let our author 

on. ‘use two woods in the manufacture of ‘lan- 
chettes—one is ed, scarce, and expensive ; 
the other, of a cheaper and commoner kind. The 
cost of a Planchette is twelve-and nce OF 
seven shillings respectively.’ It is not an American 
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invention, as some persons, to the prejudice of 
Great Britain, have malignantly shouvel ‘It is 
French, as implied by its name “a little board.” 
.... It is no stranger to the French, Russian, 
and Spanish courts... . and I have sold four 
hundred and sixty-six in England.”’» How any 
human turner or carpenter ever hit upon Plan- 
chette in the first instance, is not recorded in this 
pamphlet, although the present place of manufac- 
tory is very distinctly pointed out to possible 
purchasers; but her spiritual merits were dis- 
covered at least eight years ago, even at which 
period some folks were on, sufficiently familiar 
terms with her, it seems, to call her ‘ Planchy.’ 
Three of these ‘tried it, without any result, and 
Planchy was put aside on a eet of paper 
till after dinner. You may j their surprise 
when, on ing to resume their amusement, 
they found the following sentence writen’ [sic; 
our author often gives proof of deriving his ortho- 
graphic knowledge from Planchy] ‘on the ra 
viously blank paper : “ Go to my son, and tell hi 
that I will be with you this day month, to cause 
him to make such alterations as 1 wish in the book 
he is now writing.”’ Then followed the signature 
of an eminent personage deceased. 
Our author himself, perhaps apprehensive that 
le might call upon him and require a sign, 
i the any mal power over the lady. ‘ It 
might be supposed that, as I make the instrument, 
I can use it also; such, however, is not the case. 
The little touches of modesty to be found in this 
miraculous essay are indeed most ing. While 


eulogising Planchette’s s ing qualities, he 
allows a has the feminine failing of occasionally 


plainly that it does so; as, for instance, a few days 
since, I was with a lady of high rank’ [Leather], 
‘who was disappointed because the instrument 
she told me that, by a young lady laying ani 
on it, it wrote a letter from her deceased mother 
full of serious advice ; and that afterwards, some 
one present wished to know the winner of the 
coming Derby, the answer was: “I write lies as 
well as truth, and will not be troubled with such 
—nonsense.” This caused the young lady to desist, 
of course.’ 

Nay, our author has even the hardihood to print 
a letter from a customer to the effect that the 
instrument he first made for him, ‘about eight 
years ago, of mah ny would not act, and the 
second only ingame’ y;’ but ‘the third, my 
second quality, wrote messages from the late Robert 
Burns, and, without any one touching the instru- 
ment, — them. [I should like to com the 
autograph of the deceased bard with P _ 
spidery scrawls.} Another co mdent, a lady, 
states that ‘now (after a little practice) she 
never touches the Planchette, but ties a string to 
one of the casters, and it writes.’ But these two 

ms, even by our author's own account, are 
voured individuals, as we may learn from his 
Directions for using the Planchette: 

‘ Insert the pencil, and lay the instrument, wheels 
downward, on a sheet o ee or cartridge 
paper ; then quietly collect and bend your mind to 
the subject, and lay just the tips of the fingers of 
the -— hand on the upper side for a few minutes, 
and if you have the power well developed, the 
Planchette will probably at first make irregular 


marks, and, after a little practice, give answers to 
mental and verbal questions. 

‘If, however, after repeated trials—say, for about 
a month—you find that it will neither move, write, 
nor draw, and you do not perceive a sense of fulness 
in the fingers, nor any tremor of the hand or arm, 
nor a sense of pricking or stiffness in the fingers, 
you may fairly conclude that you have not the 
power to obtain answers by it (or, if you have, that 
it would require a longer time to develop it). I 
should advise you in that case to invite some one, 
the o to yourself in sex and (if 
possible), to assist you, and both toge pk gene | 
as before directed, for a few minutes, watch 
the result. If it does not move, join hands, the 
left in your friend’s right, and lay the di 
hands on the Planchette. If neither influences can 
move it, let others try, and strictly attend to this— 
put the Planchette in the sun’s rays, if possible, for 
a few minutes, repeatedly turning it, and it will 
remove the influences THAT IT HAS ABSORBED, and 
restore it to its normal state. 

‘This can at any time be done, if you have 
reason to suppose it has been handled by one 
inimical to the subject. On the supposition that 
you are able to obtain answers, my he is, that 
you never after suffer any one else to touch it ; 
prove it and treat it as your true friend; never ask 
a trivial question, or you may expect a similar reply, 
ora —s or a morally wrong one ; for —“~ 
one relating to betting or horse-racing. In 
samen a correct answer would be given as a 

ure, with ruin for the future result, and this I 
know in several cases to have been the fact. 
Indeed, the instrument, strange to say, will teach 
you how to use it. Whether the influence pro- 
jected on it be spiritual or vito-magnetic, I leave 
others to determine ; I cannot. This I know, that 
entire manuscripts have been written by the Plan- 
chette, replete with interest, and not uently 
it has given timely warning of disasters, that, 
its means, have been prevented. One caution 
request you to observe—do not place implicit faith 
in its teachings, and never forget, when not in 
to keep it in safety, as it cannot rightly be repaired ; 
and in the dark, in a small case of lime-wood, or 
cedar (not port is best; for, like homeopathic 
medicines, the light deteriorates it.’ 

One portion, at least, of these directions for use 
is likely to commend Planchette to the youth of 
both sexes. ‘I should advise you to invite some 
one, the opposite to yourself in sex, if ible’ 
{and surely this can never be impossible !], ‘to 
assist you.’ ‘It must be a very nice amusement to 
place one’s fingers in proximity to those of some 
agreeable young lady, and gaze into her lovely 
eyes until Planchette writes, which (to judge by 
my own experience) will last till any two persons, 
in the bloom of Youth, shall become ‘ John Ander- 
son my Jo’ and his old woman, and even longer. 
As to an answer being given ‘ as a lure, Planchette 
never cast any pitfall of that sort in my way. The 
notion of the sun’s rays oe the antagonistic 
influences ‘ absorbed’ by this ridiculous tripod, is 
charmingly audacious. Our author’s Faith—in the 
credulity of his fellow-creatures—must indeed be 
boundless. It is evident, with those four hundred 
co in (for the of late, in 
that our pa knows the folks Sots to deal 
with, else one might well be astounded at his ven- 
turing to publish such testimony as the following, 
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by way of eulogium. One of his correspondents 
writes: ‘Planchette only moves and scrawls about 
the paper for me alone, but I hope with patience 
to obtain satisfactory results: with several of my 
friends and me it does marvels. A young gentle- 
man, a cousin of mine, manager of a bank ina 
neighbouring town, has wonderful power. It writes 
for him alone, when his fingers are a perceptible 
distance above the board. He is, however, a highly 
nervous delicate man, and it is only with difficulty 
we can get him to try his powers. In fact, he 
appears afraid of it, and it makes gloomy, ominous 
sentences under his influence, quite enough to give 
him reasonable grounds for his unwillingness to 
operate. On Sunday afternoon last, a musical 
friend was playing a serious strain on the piano in 
my house, my cousin had his hand on the board, 
and it wrote the following: “Come, Music, come, 
and sweetly give—soft intluence to those who live 
—O Music—tired;” and then stopped.’ Is it 

ible that our author, or his correspondent, can 

under the impression that this is poetry, and of 
such a high order as manifestly to originate from a 
supernatural source ? 

erhaps, after all, I am unnecessarily wroth with 
Planchette ; she is made to sell, and doubtless, 
whether she answers me or not, she answers the 
object of her maker. I am only one of the five 
hundred or more individuals who have been 
dazzled by her (reputed) charms, and suffered 
accordingly. I purchased the fair siren—more 
frail than fair, I am sorry to think—and even gave 
a little dinner-party in her honour. As soon as 
the cloth was removed, and without grace (lest that 
religious ceremony should have the effect of an 
exorcism), we began our séance. ‘Two persons of 
opposite sex to one another, if possible,’ laid their 
hands gently ne Planchette, while a third put 
his questions. Nothing happened of a supernatural 
nature: nothing happened at all. The individuals 
employed being conscientious, she never moved. 
Upon the substitution of one of these unfit per- 
sonages, however, for a barrister of extensive prac- 


like a spider drunk. If she formed letters, they 
were hieroglyphics of the most unintelligible sort. 
A pencil, held between two fingers, would have 

e more definite marks. It was the most com- 
plete fiasco you can imagine. At last—all the 
questions having been hitherto unspoken—it was 
asked aloud how many of the five Fenians, at that 
time doomed to death at Manchester, would be 
executed. The lawyer and the lady made a des- 

rate combined effort, and the result was somethin 

ike four fingers, as one might draw them with 
one’s toes. 

‘There !’ cried somebody ; ‘ there is something in 
it, after all. It is almost certain that one of the 
five will be reprieved.’ 

But, unfortunately for the reputation of Plan- 
—_! her prediction, as we are all aware, was not 


One of the was ‘e ” and we asked 
for the name of his beloved o ~ This was also 
replied to by a symbol, very like nothing at all. 
Some thought it was intended for a profile. But I 
confess I could not recognise the human form 
divine, nor whether it was her face or her figure 
that was intended to be portrayed. 

At last, after hours of scrawling, one, who was 
about to rejoin his — in India, inquired 
how many years it would be before he again came 


tice, she did begin to scrawl over the cardboard, | b 


home, and the answer—so far as it could be gleaned 
—was a hundred thousand years: there was some- 
thing like a one, and five loops that might stand 
for ciphers or anything else. Then we gave up 
Planchette for the evening. 

I have tried her often since with no better result. 
If she is a Devil, she is a dumb one. In the 
magazine-article aforesaid, it is stated that the 
usual sign of her having finished her communica- 
tions is, ‘a sort of circular flourish round the 
writing. She gives me plenty of flourishes, 
circular and of all sorts, but no writing. I have 
asked Smith and the lady to come and draw 
Planchette out. The former has ‘ conscientious’ 
objections; and the latter has objections also, I 
suppose, for she don’t do it. 

s anybody want to buy a Planchette, cheap ? 
because, if so, I should like to trade. She is much 
the — I believe, as when ag oe to me, and 
yet I am prepared to with her at a great 
reduction. she has absorbed any 
antagonistic ‘ influences ’—either odic or vito-mag- 
netic—from me and my friends; but if she has, I 
will place her in the sun’s rays with pleasure. I 
will also guarantee that she will tell no lies. 
Who ’ll buy my three-legged Impostor ? 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 


THE increase of civilisation is continually renderi 
the attainment of individual greatness more an 
more difficult. We can never see among us again 
another Sir Walter Raleigh, ‘ the soldier, the sailor, 
the scholar, the courtier, the orator, the poet, the 
historian, the philosopher, whom we picture to 
ourselves sometimes reviewing the queen’s guard, 
sometimes giving chase to a Spanish galleon ; then 
answering the chiefs of the country party in the 
House of Commons; then again murmuring one 
of his sweet love-songs too near the ears of her 
Highness’s maids of honour; and soon after poring 
over the Talmud, or collating Polybius with Livy.’ 
Civilisation advancing with resistless strides, and 
ringing with it the increasing division of labour, 
limits and circumscribes the sphere of individual 
activity, and confines the efforts of the greatest 
intellect and most untiring energy to a field 
infinitely smaller and more obscure than in less 
cultivated times. Armstrong cannon and needle- 
ns have aw an end to the exploits of individual 
eroism. The dashing adventures of our Drakes 
and Frobishers, and and Raleighs, are 
impossible in an age of monitors and iron-clads ; 
while the man of science no longer finds the road 
to distinction in the captivating paths of brilliant 
discoveries and sublime generalisations, but in the 
quiet and laborious investigation of minute and 
intricate details, remote alike from popular com- 
prehension and general sympathy. The world has 
grown impatient and incredulous of the claims of 
universal excellence, and only tolerates the man 
who is content to concentrate his efforts upon a 
narrow = of —— and action, The yearn- 
ing for the past, therefore, is not only the morbid 
sentimentality of romantic natures, it is the 
natural and healthy delight of gazing upon 
instances of individual greatness, such as the 
future will never be able to reproduce ; and no 
age gratifies this yearning more completely than 
the time of Queen Elizabeth. The intellect and 
energy which now a days are shared among a 
multitude, appear to have been concen’ at 
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that time in a few master-pieces of transcendent 
genius. The last three centuries have produced no 
one even pretending to rival the fame of Bacon 
or of Shakspeare: it has been enough for their 
successors to study their works, and write com- 
mentaries upon them. 

In one point, certainly, the giants of the Eliza- 
bethan age manifest no enviable superiority to 
their degenerate descendants. In their vigorous 
and successful pursuit after all other objects, they 
did not forget their own aggrandisement. They 
kept steadily in view the promotion of their own 
interests, whether in the shape of place or gold ; and 
they advanced their private ends with a singleness 
of purpose, and an earnestness of devotion, from 
which the most unscrupulous political adventurer 
or money-making esman of the present day 
need not disdain to take a lesson. ‘Raleigh was no 
unworthy representative of his time either in his 
faults or virtues ; and while he was a match for 
Bacon in intellect, his memoirs exhibit dark and 
unpleasant passages like those with which we are too 
familiar in the life of the ‘ wisest, meanest of man- 
kind.’ But his spirit was a noble one in spite of 
all. He pec ths the penetrating wisdom of the 
statesman with the subtle power of investigation 
of the philosopher, and the Senile energy of the 
man of action. He was the very opposite of Mr 
Dickens’s circumlocution official or Mr Carlyle’s 
Sham. He saw clearly that England’s only chance 
of independence lay in breaking the power of 
Spain ; he impressed his views upon his country- 
men, and shewed them by example how to carry 
these views into effect. He discerned no less 
clearly our national genius for colonisation, and he 
sent out the earliest English colony to America, 
and founded one of the most flourishing cities 
in the United States. His name secured the 
respect and confidence alike of the rough and hardy 
seamen whom he commanded in action, and the 
statesmen and merchants who listened to his argu- 
ments and meditated upon his suggestions ; and 
when to all this we add a noble presence, a hand- 
some person, a graceful demeanour, a cultivated 
mind, and a heart that knew not fear, we do not 
wonder that he has been dear to our countrymen 
in every age since he lived among us, and that 
his history has been environed by those pleasant 
chivalrous anecdotes with which, from childhood, 
we have all of us been familiar. 

Raleigh was born in 1552, of family, in the 
county of Devon, and was therefore nineteen years 
younger than Elizabeth. Having been educated at 
Oxford, and served in the religious wars in France, 
he came to London in 1575, and took up his abode 
in the middle Temple. Here he soon became inti- 
mate with the leading men of the day in literature 
and politics, at one time writing sonnets which 
Spenser might envy, and Shakspeare need not 
disdain, at another composing state documents full 
of projects for crippling the Spaniards ; and, if Mr 
St John be correct in his conjecture, he made a 
voy: to the West Indies in the year 1578. 
In 1580, he served under Lord Arthur Grey of 
Wilton, a ruthless Puritan, and Lord-deputy of 
Treland, and here we find him participating in a 
transaction which no historian can pass over with- 
out comment. The Spaniards had invaded Ireland 
and intrenched themselves in a fort which they 
called Del Oro. Here they were attacked by the 
English, and compelled to an unconditional sur- 
render, when, with the exception of a few leading 


officers reserved for the sake of ransom, they were 
slaughtered to a man. It is painful to think of 
Raleigh as involved in an affair like this, and 
we hardly thank the researches of Mr St John* 
for demonstrating that the massacre was approved 
and sanctioned by the queen; but yet, when we 
reflect that no contemporary voice was raised in 
censure, and that Raleigh, from his subordinate 
position, had no choice but obedience, it would be 
affectation to regard his participation in the crime 
as affixing an indelible stigma upon his name. 
Raleigh was too energetic and practical a man 
for Grey, so he soon relinquished his Irish appoint- 
ment, and returned to court, where, during the 
next twelve years, his fortunes developed rapidly. 
He basked in the royal favour—was knighted— 
made Captain of the Guard, Gentleman of the 
Privy-chamber, Lord Warden of the Stannaries, 
and Lord-lieutenant of Cornwall. He also obtained 
the grant of a valuable church estate at Sherborne 
in Dorsetshire, which came into the hands of the 
crown by some questionable compact with the 
Bishop of Salisbury, together with the monopoly 
of licensing alehouses and permitting the sale of 
wine at a tax of one pound upon each of the 
many thousand vintners throughout the kingdom ; 
equivalent to nearly five pounds in these days. 
But withal, he was no Fainéant courtier: he 
sent forth privateers to prey upon Spanish com- 
merce, and a a rich profit from their work, 
and he despatched the first colony to the state of 
Virginia, and imported into Europe the tobacco 
and potato plants. That Raleigh was a great 
— favourite with Elizabeth, we all know, 
ut Mr St John does not hesitate to go further 
than this ; indeed, he ap to assume that the 
relations in which Elizabeth habitually stood to 
the handsome nobles of the court, were of the 


character described in a scurrilous publication of . 


the time called the Book of Babies, in which it is 
asserted as the current belief, that whenever the 
queen found herself enceinte, she left London, and 
went on a progress into the country, where secretly, 
in some remote castle, she gave birth to a child, 
which was spirited away. We believe that English- 
men in these days will require a great deal of 
demonstration before they Queen Elizabeth 
on a level with Catharine of Russia, and acquiesce 
in the spirit which pervades the following extract 
from Mr St John’s book: ‘Surrounded by his 
kinsfolk, who formed no small portion of the court, 
he thenceforward devoted himself to the queen, 
whose favour he had already won. His conversa- 
tion, all writers agree, was brilliant and fascinating, 
though tradition assigns to him an awfulness of 
aspect which daunted ordinary listeners. His 
mistress, however, was charmed by it, as well as 
by the splendour of his person and manners, and 
laid so much stress upon his counsel, that she was 
accused of —s. him as an oracle. When 
opportunity offered, he could say soft things as 
oa. as Oxford or Hatton, and to subdue a fierce 
and awful nature into softness, is a triumph in 
which women always delight. Elizabeth accord- 
ingly a to have been more flattered by 
Raleigh’s adoration than by that of any other 
among her lovers. Scandal immediately became 
busy with their connection, and caused it to bo 
whispered throughout Europe, especially at the 


* Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, 1552—1618. By James 
Augustus St John. 2 vols. London: Chapman and Hall 
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courts favourable to Mary Stuart, that the man 
whose hands had been made red with blood at 
Del Oro, had now become Elizabeth’s minion, and 
decked with silk, gold, and jewels, flitted like an 
Adonis about her person. Leicester had _ 
| reached that philosophic state in which, provide 
he ed his political ascendency, he could 
ig ily tolerate the multiplication of partners in 
Elizabeth’s affection. He her cousin at Kenil- 
worth; he had young and lovely mistresses at 
court; he could afford to behold his youthful 
| protégé, Raleigh, dislodging Hatton from his 
position, and receiving some drops of that love- 
shower of manors, castles, and estates which she 
rained so lavishly upon her favourites. I have 
already said that Elizabeth’s love for Hatton had 
if now, in 1582, lost all the fervour of passion, though 
she still retained for him an affectionate and gener- 
ous friendship; but he who seems never to have 
cared much for any one else, could not be satisfied 
| with so altered a sentiment. Cynics might pretend 
that he only lo for the good things which her 
love had formerly lavished on him, but this was 
not the case. e grieved to see that while her 
bounty towards him knew no stint either in 
4 | opulence or honours, she evidently gave herself 
| up to his rival. This wrung his heart, this 
l poisoned his worldly success, and this incessantly 
|} corroding his sensitive nature, laid him, befcre he 
the noon of grave at 
| Holdenby. At the time of which I am i 
however, he took what steps he could to brin 
back the queen’s capricious preference. Elizabet 
had passed with her new favourite into the 
familiarity of using the Christian name, which 
she condescended to pronounce playfully without 
the |, saying to him, “Come here” or “Go 
there, Water.” Hatton, whom the same lips had 
formerly sported with as “ Lids,’ “ Belwether,” 
or “Pecora Campi,” well understood this free-and- 
easy way of ing to a man ; and in the hope 
of ping old influence, + the experi- 
ment the ger of which Sir Edward Dyer had 
long ago pointed out to him.’ It is a relief to turn 
to a pleasant scene like the following: ‘ Sometimes 
we fnd the great Tudor queen sitting familiarly 
ing, ani ing wagers. ce she object 
that, with all is eee, he could not tell the 
weight of the smoke. “ Your majesty must excuse 
me,” replied Raleigh, “ for the thing is quite easy.” 
Elizabeth was incredulous, and laid a bet that 
f he could not do what he said. “ Your majesty shall 
‘ be the judge,” he answered; and sending for a 
i small quantity of tobacco, and weighing it in her 
' presence, he put it into his silver pipe, and went 
i on smoking, till the whole was consumed; then 
yt Placing the ashes in the scales, and weighing them, 
e pointed out to Elizabeth that the difference 
indicated the weight of the smoke.’ : 

In the year 1592, there came a crisis in his 
history, and one that brought out all the weakness 
and selfishness of his character. He fell in love 
with a maid of honour named Elizabeth Throg- 
morton, a lady by birth, beauty, and accomplish- 
ments in every way worthy of his name ; and for 
some time he maintained a clandestine intercourse 
with her, yet every day dreading the dénouement 
ength it came, and the fear of losing an 
favour extorted from him the following letter to 
Cecil: ‘I mean not to come away, as they say I 


. 


? 


will, for fear of a marriage and I know not what. 
If any such thing were, I would have im it 
to yourself before any man living, and therefore, 
I pray you, believe it not, and I beseech you to 
suppress what you can any such malicious report ; 
for I protest before God there is none on the face 
of the earth that I would be fastened unto.’ Thus 
he was not ashamed to sacrifice the most sacred 
ties to the cause of his own advancement, and to 
represent his connection with Elizabeth Throg- 
morton as an affair of seduction and desertion ; and 
this woman, whose affection he rewarded with such 
baseness, was one of those noble natures capable 
of undying love—a love which clung to him in 
the Tower, in absence and death, and survived 
till she took her place beside him in the grave. 
But his meanness did not avail him—he was com- 
mitted to the Tower, and though shortly after- 
wards released, it was five years before he regained 
the full sunshine of the royal favour. 

There were now three great rivals in the kingdom 
—Raleigh, Essex, and Cecil, Burleigh’s son. Some- 
times there was undisguised hostility between these 
three, sometimes an external alliance, but at all 
times open or concealed hatred and jealousy. When 
Essex had paid on the scaffold the penalty of his 
insolence and infatuation, those who remained of 
his party appear to have united with Cecil, and 
Raleigh was a doomed man. To understand the 
history of his downfall, we must remember that 
the question of succession to the crown, during 
Elizabeth’s lifetime, was in a most unsettled state ; 
there were no less than fourteen different titles 
reckoned up, and according to Mr Hallam, that of 


James I. was nearly as bad as the worst of them. 


Cecil, at anyrate, had the foresight to look towards 
the right quarter for the rising sun; and duzing 
the latter part of Elizabeth’s reign, he carried on 
a clandestine correspondence with James, offering 
services in his favour, and setting forth Raleigh in 
the most hostile light. Thus Raleigh was in dis- 
grace from the commencement of the new reign, 
was deprived of his captaincy of the guard in the 
first year after James’s accession, and soon afterwards 
was arrested and committed to the Tower, the prin- 
cipal charge against him being that he had conspired 
in favour of Arabella Stuart, one of the numerous 
pretenders to the crown. Little enough was proved 
against him ; but yet, if the sentence pronounced 
at Winchester had carried out forthwith, pos- 
terity mig t have said that he had played his game 
unskilfully, and that, in those days of uncertain 
title, to be merciful was to be weak. But the course 
actually pursued gave a totally different aspect to 
the termination of his career, The respite, the 
detention in the Tower, the confiscation of his 
Property, the permission to attempt the restoration 
of his shattered fortunes, and the replenishment of 
the royal coffers by the expedition in search of gold 
with the headsman’s axe still hanging over him, 
m years before, to i e ish cravi 

for the blood of the as who had been Spain's 
most consistent enemy, and in subservience to a 


mean and cowardly foreign policy, have cast a halo ~ 


over his name, and endeared him to England as a 
martyr to the cause of national independence. Nor 
is it in this relative and indirect sense only that 
his fame has profited by the experiences of these 
fifteen years ; to them we owe our knowledge of 
Raleigh as the rimental philosopher, the theo- 
logian, the metaphysician, the historian, Amid 
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the worries and anxieties of his long imprisonment, 
he found energy and spirit for the cultivation of 
the most varied pursuits ; and he carried his inves- 

igations in each of them to a point of excellence 
which, in ordinary men, is the reward of the exclu- 
sive devotion of a lifetime. 

Mr St John has spared no labour or thought 
in the exploration of new materials: the Siman- 
cas archives, Venetian and French records, have 
been put under contribution, and many new 
lights have been thrown upon the history. It 
is hard to thank him for some of his dis- 
coveries; such, for instance, as those connected 
with the Del Oro massacre ; and in the same way 
it is with an uneasy feeling, more of sorrow than of 
incredulity, that we listen to the account he has to 

ive of Bacon’s conduct in the a of 

e story. If it be true, it proves that the great 
aitcmiet was as capable of heartlessness towards 
a former companion and intimate friend, as he was 
of ingratitude and meanness towards a benefactor 
and warm-hearted patron. 

There are some occasional gene of expres- 
sion, unworthy of the dignity of the subject, but, on 
the whole, the work has been done conscientiously 
and thoroughly, and forms a valuable contribution 
to the literature of the day. 


BLONDEL PARVA. 
CHAPTER V.—THE BLIND MAN AT HOME. 


Wuen the gate-keeper and his daughter left the 
ruins at the usual hour for closing, and after the 
visitors had departed in a different order from that 
in which they came—first, Richard Anstey ; then 
Maurice, with the two ladies ; and lastly, the curate 
—there were traces of recent sorrow on Mary’s face. 
Her voice was studiously cheerful; but her move- 
ments, less agile and childlike than customary, had 
already caused her father to inquire what ailed her. 
He had kissed her cheek, but she had made haste 
to _ the tear that lay there, and even his instinct 
failed to inform him of her red eyes and downcast 
look. It was not the first time that Madam’s 
cousin—the nearest relative of the family to whom 
she and her father owed their bread—had offered 
her a rudeness. He had persecuted the poor girl 
with his unwelcome attentions with a persistence 
possible only to a clown by nature, with a heart 
of stone. is pretensions to the hand of Miss 
Kate Irby interposed no obstacle; his views were 
liberal, and his tastes catholic, as respected women ; 
even the propinquity of the lawful object of his 
affections made, as we have seen, no sort of differ- 
ence with him, any more than with the yt 
gallant, who does not hesitate to flirt with hi 
mistress’s maid, almost under the lady’s very eyes. 
Mr Richard Anstey honestly believed that the 
daughters of the lower classes were created for his 
pleasure, and even that his condescension could 
not be otherwise than tifying to its objects, 
however appearances might seem to point the other 


way. It is not uncommon with gentlemen in his | fl 


position to labour under the same mistake. Deli- 
eately sensitive to the least rudeness offered to 
their own female relatives, and microscopically 
careful of their reputation for courage, their 
behaviour with respect to young women in social 
grades below their own is habitually base and 
cowardly. Nor is it so easy as it may seem for 


their victims to resent such persecutions. To 
conceal their occurrence, which a modest girl is 
naturally inclined to do, is of course to encourage 
repetition; to publish it, is not only certain to 
draw down upon her the most unpleasant animad- 
versio jally from those of her own sex and 
station—but may be productive of the most dis- 
tressing consequences. 

In ’s case, for instance, she was aware that 
Mr Anstey aspired to Miss Irby’s hand, and for all 
that she knew, that young lady—whose mother 
owned the priory, as well as their little cottage, 
and to whom they were under many obligations— 
was not unwilling to bestow it on ioe. To com- 
plain that Mr Richard had chucked her under the 
chin, and tried to kiss her, would have been to 
break off the match upon which Mrs Irby, at all 
events, was known to have set her heart. Still 
more did she dread the effect of such intelligence 
upon her blind father: it would have gone well- 
nigh to kill him to hear that his Mary was subject 
to such rudenesses. So she had borne with them 
without complaint, only shewing, unmistakably, 
as she imagined, to their inflicter the contempt 

ic tey, not perceiving, let us hope, how 
enforced silence for something like consent to his 
attentions, and had pursued them with more and 
more of impudence, until that occasion we have 
described, when he found himself confronted by 
the church militant, and prostrated by the secular 
arm. His conduct towards this innocent lamb had 
not gone unnoticed by the ee shepherd of 
the Blondel Parva flock. me trivial circum- 
stance had long ago awakened the curate’s suspi- 
cion; his sacred ae of course more than 
justified interference, and he had gone to Mrs 

rby, and stated very temperately (and putting a 
great restraint upon hi in doing so) the nature 
of his misgivings. Perhaps too temperately. That 
lady had treated the matter lightly. The curate, 
she averred, was mistaken; or, at most, she was 
sure that Richard meant nothing more than a 
harmless flirtation. It would be most injudicious 
to treat such an affair gravely, or even to mention 
it at all; nay, she begged, as a particular favour 
to herself, that no stir should be made about it. 

After this, the Rev. Charles Milton resolved 
to act upon his own responsibility, and no 
wolf was ever watched by ee ft more 
Se om Richard Anstey was watched by 
him. His ecclesiastical — had in no way 
chilled his blood, nor hindered it, on sufficient 
occasion, from rising to boiling-heat at the shortest 
notice; and the occasion had arisen, as has been 
hinted, in the ruins of Blondel Priory. In his 
college-days, he had not been without distinction 
for hitting out straight from the shoulder, and 
never at refractory bargee upon reedy Cam had 
he struck a blow more potent (or, it must be con- 
fessed, one which gave him a tenth of the pleasure) 
than that which took Mr Richard Anstey exactly 
Lstween the eyes, and levelled him with the grassy 


oor. 

Richard had picked himself up, as soon as he 
was permi to do so, and ing his hand- 
kerchief to his face, had qui the omy with- 
out a i A. 4. 
manor-house, looking rather e, but ectly 
composed, and accounting for Ris having left the 
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he had been seized with a sudden and violent 
attack of bleeding at the nose. The curate had 
looked about for his friend, and discovering his 
departure, had gone home, not displeased to find 
himself at leisure to reflect alone upon what had 
happened, although he had already resolved, for 
the young girl’s sake, to say nothing of the matter, 
unless Mr eter should compel him to do so. 

‘You will not be troubled any more, I hope, 
Mary,’ was what he had said to the gate-keeper’s 
daughter, as he left the ruins. But Mary answered 
nothing. It is very embarrassing for a young 
female parishioner to thank her spiritual pastor 
for hecdhing down the lover of her young mistress 
for such in fact Kate was), and indeed the curate 

imself was not so perfectly satisfied with the 
achievement when his blood began to cool. The 
poor girl shed many a bitter tear, for she felt 
that the trouble might not be over, but far other- 
wise. Moreover, she felt shame, almost as scathing 
as though she had earned it by some misconduct 
of her own. Kate had not spoken beyond the truth 
when she said that the gate-keeper’s daughter was 
more sensitive than herself. e pride of kings, 
as that of all other folks which springs from mere 
social elevation, may be humbled; power and 
its sycophants, wealth and its parasites, all the 
appliances of state and ye may be suddenly 
snatched away, and leave their late sessor 
eclipsed and abject; and yet there need not be 
felt one pang of shame. But intelligence crushed 
under the heel of ignorant force, virtue outraged 
by brutal vice, these writhe and wince, tormented 
to the quick. There is no pride that suffers from 
slight or fall as theirs does. For once, it almost 
seemed well to Mary Grange that she had a blind 
man for her father: she felt thankful to be able 
to conceal from him her burning cheeks, her dewy 
eyes, the shame and grief that were stamped, she 
knew, upon her every ration as.they sat together at 
home that eventful evening, and conversed as usual. 

Though very small, their cottage, set on the 
outskirts of a coppice that crowned the hill above 
the priory, was both comfortable and picturesque. 
It had a gay fringe of garden, and a pretty porch, 
scarcely less brilliant with sweet-scented creepers ; 
while within, it was not only scrupulously clean, 
but furnished in a manner much superior to 
dwellings of its class. A charming water-colour 
ose of the ruins, executed by Kate herself, 

ung over the chimney-piece; and rows of neat] 
arranged books—the modest bindings of whic 
evidenced much use—lined the white walls. 
Flowers, too, were almost as numerous within 
as without; all chosen by Mary for their odour, 
not for beauty, since f ce was their only 
attribute which her father could enjoy. 

The gate-keeper was curious about new people ; 
and it was often his daughter’s nightly task to 
describe to him the personal appearance of those 
who had visited the priory during the day. 

It was most disagreeable to Mary that she had 
to supply, on this particular occasion, a categorical 
description of the very man whose hateful image 
she was endeavouring to banish from her thoughts ; 
but so it happened. Richard Anstey had stayed 
at Blondel Parva years ago, when he was a mere 
lad, and the gate-keeper had been not unacquainted 
with him ; but during his present visit, the young 
man had not chanced to visit the ruins before that 
afternoon ; he had met Mary elsewhere, mostly in 
the coppice that lay between the cottage and the 


village : ecclesiastical edifices of all sorts, whether 
in repair or decay, were altogether out of his line. 

‘What sort of man has Mr Richard grown to, 
Mary ?’ inquired the blind man. 

‘He is tall, and strongly built, and he has good 
features, father.’ 

‘ But not good looks, eh? So I thought, child.’ 

‘Nay, father ; I daresay some folks might think 
him very good-looking.’ 

‘His voice is not improved,’ mused the blind 
man ; ‘it is harsh and tyrannical. I trust, Mary, 
he will never become our master, 

Mary shuddered, and all her wan face cried 
‘Amen !’ but she did not trust herself to speak. 

. ou think that Miss Kate really loves him?” 
waved the blind man meditatively ; ‘ or is it only 
{adam who wishes her to do so ?” 

‘I do not know, father. I have scarcely even 

seen them together except at church.’ 

‘And I never, save to-day, child. Yet one can 
make a guess. I have heard her speak of him 
oftentimes, and even that tells something.’ 

‘That is so like you, dear father:’ she laid her 
taper fingers on the old man’s hand with a playful 
and affectionate grace. ‘I was telling Mr Milton 
only this very day how much more you think you 
see than other folks ; and we agreed that you were 
growing very conceited.’ 

‘Ah, the curate!’ murmured the blind man: 
the rayless eyes looked, as usual, straight before 
them ; but the head here turned aside with the 
expectant ear ready to catch the slightest modula- 
tion in his daughter’s tone. ‘So you were having 
a talk with the curate to-day, were you, Mary ?” 

‘Yes, father: at least, that is’—she blushed 
and hesitated— he and his friend met me as I was 
returning to the priory, and we walked together a 
little way” 

‘Just so. And the friend, this Mr Glyn—he 
that bought half my stock in trade—that young 
man with the ry heart (so much, I know)—what 
is he like, child ?” 

‘ He has a sharp, thin face, father, oval as Miss 
Kate’s, and his eyes are even softer than hers ; but 
he is very dark. His features are good enough; 
yet it is his expression which strikes you most ; so 
frank, so intelligent. I think, as you say, that he 
must have a good heart.’ 

‘So my Mary has fallen in love with the curate’s 
friend, eh ?’ said the blind man, smiling. ‘Come, 
tell me the truth. He is very handsome,’ 

‘No, father, I cannot say that.’ 

‘ Well, as handsome as the curate. Come’ 

Rose-red the lily turned from chin to brow, and 
the delicate ears grew pink as the lips of the 
murmuring sea-shell. ‘ Yes,’ said she, ‘ handsomer 
than he.’ 

‘Indeed! And handsomer than Mr Richard ?” 

‘Much, father’ 

‘Then Miss Kate may yet make a better choice ; 
and, as far as a blind man may judge—— Who 
knocks? Who is that at the door, child ?’ 

Pale as a sheet, the girl tottered to the window, 
and looked forth. Her heart beat fast with the 
dread of seeing that hated face of which her father 
had just spoken on the other side of the pane. 
But her p so was groundless, ‘It is an old 
beggar-man,’ said she; ‘he looks very wan and 
wretched, but not harmful’ 

‘Let him in, child, and give him of what we 
have. I am old myself, and may be a beggar yet, 
for aught I know.’ 
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CHAPTER VI.—SUPPER AND LODGING, 


‘God bless you, pretty damsel, for opening your 
door to a poor wretch like me,’ said the incomer 
in the whining tone peculiar to the professional 
mendicant. ‘Most people shoot their bolts against 
such as I am after nightfall’ - 

‘We are not afraid of any evil-doers here in 
Blondel, observed the gate-keeper sturdily ; ‘and 
although I be a blind man, I can use my staff 
upon occasion.—Sit down, fellow, and if you can 
eat bread and cheese, with new milk to wash them 
down, you shall have them.—Where do you come 
from, and whither are you going r 

‘I thank you for your hospitality; but as for 
your questions, they are easier asked than 
answered,’ returned the beggar grimly. ‘Like 
Satan, I come from going to and fro on the earth, 
and from walking up and down in it.’ 

‘Like Satan, too, it seems you can quote 
Scripture,’ rejoined the other gravely; ‘though 
holy writ is not for heedless use—Are you in 
search of work ?’ 

‘Work!’ echoed the beggar Ask 
your fair daughter, blind man, whether I look like 
a ena weer him what you see, girl, without 
fear of wounding my feelings. A ragged wretch, 
old and broken, such as no farmer would look at 
twice, in haytime or harvest, unless it were to set 
his dog at him. Is it not so?’ 

‘He looks ill, and worn, and old, said Mary, 
thus appealed to, 

‘ Ay, and famished with hunger, save for these 
last See minutes. You say right, girl—I drink 
your good health in milk, Mr Gate-keeper—and 
yours, pretty lass—since malt liquor seems to be 
scarce in these parts. 

‘I am sorry we have no beer, observed Mary 
simply ; ‘ but you need not spare the milk. Madam 
is so good as to let us have a cow entirely for our 
own use ; and when cream and milk are not much 
wanted for picnic-parties at the priory—which is 
the case at present—we have more than we need.’ 

‘ And who is this Madam who is so good to you ?’ 
inquired the stranger carelessly, and ae rag | 
with his repast like one who has not had his 
for many a day. 

‘Mrs Irby of the manor-house: she owns the 
ruins and ail about here ; and a better mistress is 
not to be found.’ 

‘Ah! She is a widow, I conclude, since you 
don’t speak of her husband.’ 

‘Yes, Mr Irby, poor man, was drowned years 
and years ago,’ 

* And she has children, I reckon; for that mostly 
makes people tender-hearted.’ 

* She has one daughter.’ 

*Good. I like manor-houses without a master, 
and where there is a young lady. It is at such 
pertiae to the cottages of charitable poor folks 
ike yourselyes—that we beggars get most given to 
us, Is the young lady kind as she is beautiful? 
You did not say she was beautiful, I know, but 
that is our professional way of talking. “Good 
lady, be kynd as you are beautiful; and, for the 
love of Heaven (or of the Blessed Virgin, if we are 
in Ireland), give us a copper ;” notwithstanding that 
she may be as old and ugly as the devil.’ 

There was a savage irony in the old man’s tone 
which oy contrasted with his former lachry- 
mose style, though the gate-keeper did not seem to 
mark it: always apprehensive for the future, and 


perhaps reminded by the mendicant’s talk of the 
penury which might one day be his own, the blind 
man sat with unchanging, though not inattentive 
face, and kept silence without sign. Mary, on the 
other hand, resented the speaker’s words with some- 
thing like indignation. 

‘Miss Kate Irby does not happen, however, to 
be either old or ugly, but the reverse of both,’ 
said she; ‘and she is very kind-hearted also, 
although, it is true, not easily imposed upon.’ 

‘Don’t be angry, pretty lass,’ returned the 4 
smiling ; ‘I had no intention to offend in what I 
said. I shall not impose upon your young lady, I 
promise you, unless to ask for sixpence is an impo- 
sition. It is part of our trade to gather all the 
information we can respecting those whom we 
intend to honour with a call.’ 

‘Is that how you found out I was the gate- 
keeper ?’ inquired the blind man, breaking silence 
after a long interval. 

‘Of course it was, good sir. And now, in your 
turn, I have got your daughter here to tell me 
something of these Irbies, is it ?—which 
may get me a meal and a shilling to-morrow up at 
the great house. Poor people should always help 
one another, although, indeed, I should not say that 
here ; first, because you have already treated me so 
well; and secondly, because I have no right to 

lace you in the same category with a poor devil 

ike myself, 

‘Category is a long word for a beggar-man to use 
so glibly,’ observed the blind man quietly, looking 
a very Dionysius’ chamber—all ear. 

Ah, now that tells me that you have never 
been on the tramp yourself,’ returned the mendi- 
cant coolly. ‘Scripture and long words are the 
very commodities we deal in, and our correspond- 
ence, in particular, is chokefull of texts and quota- 
tions.—But talking of these Kirbies or Irbies, my 
damsel, is this young lady up? If so, 

ing such as you describe her, she ought to have 
a suitor, if not half-a-dozen.’ 

‘It is not for me to talk to a stranger about Miss 
Kate’s affairs, returned Mary stiffly; ‘but any- 
body in the village will tell you this ane 
that 0 cousin, Mr Richard Anstey, wishes to 
m er. 

‘Oh, indeed, said the mendicant carelessly. 
‘There was a gentleman of that name in Sussex, 
not very far from here: Anstey Court he lived 
at, and he was a baronet. have had 
victuals given to me in that house years ago.’ 

‘ That is Sir Nicholas Anstey, this young gentle- 
man’s uncle,’ said Mary. ‘He is now dangerousl 
ill: I heard Madam say this evening that Me 
Richard had to go to Swinlake by the mail-train 
to-night in consequence.’ 

‘I suppose, then, he expects to be heir, eh? Just 
as in foreign parts, where I have been, the vulture 
comes tapping from the sky to attend the dying 
—that is, for the pickings, 

‘Let us hope that this man goes not only for 
them,’ answered Mary reprovingly, unwilling to 
seem to approve, by silence, of so harsh a speech, 
though uttered against one whom she had so little 
cause to defend. 

‘Let us hope so, by all means,’ replied the 
beggar — ‘I have never known any harm 
come of hopings, although much of expectations,’ 

There was an em ing silence. The st 8 
mocking tone froze Mary dumb; she seemed to 
perceive in him a wicked man, whom deserved 
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ke just now of foreign 
the gate- 
much abroad }’ 
‘Yes. When I told you I was a wanderer on the 
I might have added, and on the seas also. 
You have heard of Citizens of the World; well, I 
am one of those, except that I have scarcely pos- 
sessed the rights of citizenship. I am a Vagabond 
of the World: like Cain, you may say, perhaps, 
only I never had a younger brother ; nor, what is 
worse, and offers much greater temptation to fratri- 
cide, an elder one. Yes, man, I have travelled far 
both east and west ; and that reminds me that I 
have come a long day’s. march—half the way from 
town—since morning, and my old bones are weary. 
Is there any shelter that I can creep into for 
to-night?’ 

In the little cot there was no room, abso- 
lutely none, where this man could be put. The 
farmers about Blondel, as Mary was well aware, 
most strongly objected to any tramp sleeping in 
their barns ; and yet she did not venture to utter 
the words: ‘There is the workhouse.” There was 
something about their visitor, abject and homeless 
though he confessed himself to lone certain 
—— but genuine dignity which forbade it. 

ere ensued a pause more awkward than any 
which had soneied i Why did not her father— 
gens by no means scant of speech—explain 
ow matters stood? She was on the point of 
framing an excuse for their apparent want of hos- 
itality, when the stranger himself relieved her 
embarrassment. 


‘I know you cannot take me in here, Mr Gate- 
po ph but you could let me sleep in the priory, 
could you not? There are no silver candlesticks, 
nor any communion-plate there, I reckon, nor—so 
far as I could see, as I came along—so much as a 
morsel of painted a to tempt a poor fellow. 
Even if I was one of those gentry who strip the lead 
off yy hg do no harm there. Come, I only 
ask for walls and a bed of grass. 

Notwithstanding her prejudice against him, Mary 
could not but pity this poor houseless wretch, thus 
humbly pleading for so small a boon, and the more 
so since she was well convinced that it would not be 
— No verger of St George’s Chapel could 

we regarded that splendid fane with a greater 
reverence than the gate-keeper paid to his own 
ruined ¢ ; and she knew that a man might 
just as well have asked permission of the former 
official to occupy for the night one of the stalls 
of the Knights of the Garter, as have made 
that request to her father which she had just 


parts,’ observed 
suddenly ; ‘have you travelled 


dation you demand is certainly not good, yet 
it is better than you think for. m i : 
room which Madam has had roofed in for us, 
just within the gateway, as a shelter in wet 
weather, and you can sleep there, if you will.’ 
iant key t ung beside the chimney-pi 
onl will shew you the place m ” continued 
he.—‘ You need not come with us, child. I shall 
be back soon.’ 


The young girl, accustomed to obedience, ex- 


the cueing pair. She watched them, thro 
the gathering gloom, wind down the seine gale 


towards the ruins—the blind the — 
and cross the little bridge ; then wae til 
from sight. 

Who could he be, this beggar-man, who had 
— persuaded her eo so unparalleled 
an a request 


req 

e.g on did she wait for the blind man’s return, 
e began to grow uneasy, notwithstandi 

that he was well accustomed to go out alone. ot 

had even thrown her shawl round her shoulders, in 

order to go forth, when his familiar step at last was 


‘What a long time you have been, father! I 
almost began to get nervous about you, alone with 
that man.’ 

‘Silly child,’ said he tenderly ; ‘ who would hurt 
a blind man? The poor fellow’s clothes were wet, 
so we had to light a ees that is what detained me.’ 

‘Light a fire!’ thought Mary. ‘Why, he will 
not suffer even the quality who come a-gipsying 
to boil a kettle within the priory em by 
Madam’s special license!’ She co scarcely 
believe her ears. 


What with thinking of what had happened that 


gro- | afternoon concerning herself, as well as upon this 


late occurrence, Mary by no means fell asleep that 
night, as was her wont, almost as soon as her 
dainty head touched the coarse pillow. Hence it 
was that she slept later than usual. When she 
rose, her father was already up and out. Presently, 
she saw him returning, as if from the ruins, with 
an os cup and platter, which she watched. him 
carefi wash and put away in their places. It 
was evident that he had been to take their guest 
of the previous night his breakfast, but did not 
wish it to be known. It was no sin to humour a 
blind man’s wishes, and Mary made no remark 
upon the subject. When her father and herself 
went down to the ruins, at their usual hour, the 
stranger—the first who had used the guest-chamber 
there, doubtless, for more than three hundred years 
—had gone his way. 

The whole affair seemed to Mary like a curious 
dream—one of those weird ones which are not 
dreamed and done with, but recur. Involuntarily, 
she asked herself: Should she not, one day, see that 
poverty-stricken, but caustic and astute old man 
again? And something within her, equally inde- 

ndent of her own will, seemed to answer: ‘Yes, 
or certain.’ : 


TENURES. 


Wuen John, Earl of Warren and Surrey, a 
before the Commissioners of Edward I. to shew by 
what title he held his lands, the proud descendant 
of the master of two hundred fair lordships flashed 
an old sword before the astonished eyes of the 
king’s justices, saying: ‘Behold, my lords, here is 
my warrant. My ancestors coming into this land 
with William the Bastard, did obtain their lands 
by this sword ; and I am resolved by the sword to 
defend them against whomsoever shall endeavour 
to di me ; for that king did not himself 
conquer the land and subdue it, but our progenitors 
were and assistants therein!’ The bold 
earl thought he and his order held their broad 
lands oi representatives of Hugh Lupus held 


pressed no astonishment; but returning the stran-| the co ine of Chester, ‘freely by the 
ger’s grateful farewell, opened the cottage-door for | sword, as Kring held the crown, of England’ In 


| 
| 
| 
| 
ear 
What was her surprise, then, when the latter 
answered, in a grave slow voice: ‘The accommo- 
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fact, perhaps they did ; in law they were merely 
tenants of the crown, holding their estates upon 
certain tenures or conditions, the non-fulfilment of 
which entailed forfeiture. ‘ 

Crown-tenures were of two kinds—tenures by 
grand sergeanty, and tenures by petit sergeanty, held 
respectively by personal and non-personal service. 
In the first, the tenant was bound to do the king 
some special service in his own person ; in the other, 
the service was rendered by deputy, or by payment 
in kind—all the great court-offices being Areld by 

d sergeanty. Some of the holders of tenure by 
this latter tenure were only called upon to perform 
service once in a reign ; that is, at the king’s corona- 
tion. H IV. vested the lordship of the Isle of 
Man in the Earl of Northumberland conditionally, 
that at the coronation he‘bore that naked sword with 
which he was girded when he arrived at the port 
of Holderness, called Lancaster sword. Upon the 
great earl’s attainder after Shrewsbury fight, the 
island was transferred for ever to Sir John Stanley 
and his heirs upon the easy terms of the presenta- 
tion of a pair of falcons upon similar occasions, 
The Marmions of Tamworth, by the Conqueror’s 
fiat hereditary champions of England, held their 
manor of Scrivelly by ‘riding completely armed, 
upon a barbed steed, into Westminster Hall, and 
there challenging the combat with whomsoever 
dared to dispute the king’s title to the crown, 
Manor and office passed, upon the extinction of the 
male line of Marmion, into the family of Dymoke, 
some member of which has duly executed his office 
from the time of Richard II. to our own day. The 
task of bearing the golden sceptre of the dove in 
the coronation procession was attached to the 
manors of Nidding and Kettilberston ; while Work- 
sop is still, we believe, held by the service of 
finding the king a glove for his right hand and 
supporting his arm as long as he holds the sceptre 
during the ceremonial. "ihe Picots held one- 
of their manor of Heydene by holding a basin for 
his Majesty’s ablutions ; the other half being secured 
by holding the towels, the lord of another manor 
su plying the water! The manor of Addington was 
held by its lord making a potful of Maupygernon 
(a pottage of almond milk , capon brawn, par- 
boiled chicken, sugar and spice), and serving it at 
the banquet. Charles II. graciously accepted this 
dainty dish, but wisely declined to partake of it. 
The manor of Finchingfield was held by the 
service of turning the spit for the coronation 
dinner ; and another petit sergeanty connected with 
the occasion was the finding of a maple spit for the 
Finchingfield representative to turn. 

Pretty pickings were got out of some of these 
services. One great nobleman claimed the best 
goblet used by the king and sundry drinking-vessels 
of less account, for acting as chief-butler. In dis- 

ing his ministerial duties, he was assi by 

i of London and Oxford. The 
latter received three maple cups as his share of the 
plunder; but the Lord Mayor, whose duty con- 
sisted in ing a gold cup full of wine to the 
newly-crowned monarch after dinner, was remune- 
rated for his trouble by receiving the cup he had 
borne ; and one containing water for ee the 
draught, if the king was so inclined. e barons 
of the Cinque Ports divided the golden canopy they 
had held over the king’s head between them. The 
Master of the Horse, in his capacity of Sergeant of 
the Silver Scullery, tasted the king’s meat at the 
kitchen-dresser bar, and claimed as his due all the 


silver dishes and plate used at the table. 
i ivi of bringi is lo: master 
his and acting as valet upon 
coronation morning ; in the 
rocession as ies -porter, 
fis Majesty’s coif, an: sword ani 
scabbard, his crown and robes. At the proper tim 
he helped the king on with his robes, and serv: 
was the bed, Y eeping-a 
by the king the night before, my by and 
towels used at Westminster. 

We wonder what Isaac the Jew thought—he did 
not say much, we may be sure—when King John 
handed over his house in the parish of St Margaret, 
London, to the Earl of Derby, on condition ‘that 
he and his heirs should serve the king and his 
heirs at dinner, on all annual feasts, with his head 
uncovered, save by a garland of the breadth of the 
little finger of himself or his heirs.’ Less was 
exacted of the Countess of Warwick for Hoke 
Norton, for she was only expected to carve the 
king’s Christmas-dinner, and was allowed to 
off the carving-knife. Sir William Russel held a 
manor in Dorsetshire by the service of mae 
away the pieces after his Majesty had hono 
him by trying his skill as a chess-player. When 
Majesty visited Clarendon, the De Geckos who 
ruled at Winterslow was bound to go to the palace 
buttery and take therefrom enough wine to make a 
pitcher of claret, and present it to the king ; de 
ing home again with the cup out of which the ki 
had drunk, and the cask of wine tapped for the 

t) e Aure, who messuages, ens, 
and lands by being personally paar me in the king’s 
chamber whensoever the king desired his company. 
If royalty visited Lincolnshire at Christmas-time, 
Botiler had to bear a white wand before it ; if it 
visited Lancashire, De Hesan blew his horn upon 
its coming and going. When the age 
his horse in Stafford, Cambridge, or Carlisle, there 
were manorial lords to hold his stirrup. When 
he voyaged in the channel, Atfield of Atterton had 
the oleae job of holding his head if he were sea- 
sick ; and if he happened to by a certain bridge 
in Berkshire, the lord of Shrivenham trated 
a piece of impertinence by coming into the presence 
with a couple of white 6 which he held 
towards his sovereign, while he delivered himself of 
these words: ‘Behold, my lord, these two capons, 
which you shall have another time, but not now!’ 
The most di ble service of all was that 
attached to Shirefield, Hants, the lord of which 
manor had to measure the measures of the royal 
household, keep the king’s female domestics in 
order, and dismember malefactors ! 

When the king hunted in Purbroke Forest, he 
was entitled to a pair of gilt spurious sixpences 
from the lord of Sturmynster-Marshall ; when he 
followed the chase in Cornbury Park, the lord of 
Blechisdon paid homage with a shield of brawn of 
the value of twopence ; and when he hunted within 
the hundred of Lambourn, the lord of the manor 
carried his horn for him. Most manors within the 
purlieus of the royal forests were held by the 
service of free forestry, binding the tenant to 
follow the king’s banner in war-time with the bow 
and arrows he used to guard his bailiwick at home. 

Of all the services by gut eugeete, the 
military tenures are the least c. Sometimes 
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the tenant would only be liable to serve in par- 
ticular wars, and with particular weapons; in 
other cases, he might owe | any weapon, and could 
be called upon to fight wheresoever his sovereign 
might be at war; and sometimes his liability was 
limited to carrying an — through his own 
county. Settlers in the border counties subject to 
the incursions of the Scots, had to give warning 
of such unwelcome visitations by blowing their 
horns ; and if retaliation was e, they marched 
with the vanguard going into the enemy’s land, 
and with the rearguard as they returned. This 
somewhat dangerous service was actually held by 
a woman, Lady Hawis de London, who was bound 
to conduct the vanguard of the king’s army into 
Wales whenever it went there, and bring up the 
rearward upon the homeward march. 

Petit-sergeanty tenures were of bewildering 
variety : to keep sheep, shoe horses, scald hogs, 
sell cattle, repair ploughs, make baskets, measure 
ditches, carry letters, transport treasure, and 
summon offending bishops for the king. To supply 
‘coals for making the crown and royal ornaments,’ 
to furnish yarn for repairing the royal pavilion, to 
carry a rope outside the walls of Hereford Castle 
whenever the walls were measured, to find a 
servant to hold one of the ropes of the vessel that 
carried the queen to Normandy, a bricklayer to 
work at Lancaster Castle, and a night-watchman to 
guard one of the gates of the castle at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, were a few of the obligations incurred 
by oe anty tenants. 

Many of these services took the shape of a yearly 
payment in kind. The D’Oyleys of Pushill, appro- 
priately enough, had to give a table-cloth worth 
three shillings. Among the annual contributions 
thus claimed by the crown figure two white doves, 
two white hares,a pound of cumin-seed, a table-cloth 
and towel, a horse with a halter, a catapulta, one 
= of scarlet hose, one pair of gloves turned up with 

are’s skin, SS of tongs, a currycomb, a cross- 
bow, a hun barbed arrows, an unstrung bow 
with a quiver containing twelve feathered and one 
unfeathered arrow, a sword worth three shillings 
and fourpence, a lance worth two shillings, a coat 
of gray fur, two hogsheads of red wine and a 
hundred permain pears, two hogsheads of wine 
made from permains, a pint and a half of clove- 
wine, and a falcon and a night-cap, value one 
halfpenny, from the parson of Symondesbourne. 
Lincoln Cathedral had to furnish the king with a 
rich cloak furred with sable, until one of its bishops 
redeemed the service by paying down a thousand 
marks of silver. Edw: .’s tailor held a manor 
from his royal customer by the service of a silver 
needle per annum. One Salopian landowner was 
bound to send one very good and one very bad 
knife to the Exchequer; and another Shropshire 
lord performed a similar service, but in his case it 
was necessary that the good knife should at the first 
stroke cut through a hazel rod of a year’s growth. 
Sir Walter Hungerford held the barony and castle 
of Homet, in Normandy, of Henry of Agincourt, 
rendering at the Feast of the Exaltation of the 

oly Cross, one lance with a fox-tail hanging thereat 
(a favourite badge of the warrior-king). But to 
this fanciful service a more useful one was annexed 
—namely, the finding of ten men-at-arms and 
twenty archers to serve in the French wars. More 
modern instances of annual services exist in the 
tenure by which the representatives of the two 
great captains hold Blenheim and Strathfieldsaye 


—the presentation of a small flag to the sovereign, 
which is deposited nm Windsor Castle. 

Far less onerous were the services depending 
upon the king’s honouring the tenants with his 
presence. His Majesty of land did not often 
pass Roger Papilon’s gate at Bosham, in Sussex, 
and claim his couple of capons, or trouble the 
lord of Brokesnorst to find hay for his palfrey and 
litter for his bed. Aylesbury, one would fancy, 
was more liable to a royal visit, since it was 
— stipulated that its lord should not be 
called upon to perform his service oftener than 
three times in one year ; the said service entailing 
the supply of straw for the royal bed, grass or 
rushes for the floor of the royal chamber, and two 
green geese for the royal table, if the king came in 
the summer season; but if he happened to visit 
Aylesbury in winter, three eels were substituted in 

lace of the geese. When the king hunted in 

xmoor Forest, Walter Aungerin brought two 
barbed arrows ; and De la Barr, two arrows and a 
salmon; if Savernake Forest was the scene of 
action, the lord of Grafton sent a horse to carry 
‘two budgets ;’ and when the royal horn was 
sounded in Devonshire, D’Aumarle had to be to 
the fore with a loaf of oaten bread worth half a 
farthing, and three arrows feathered with peacock- 
feathers. Keeping sporting-dogs for the king’s 
use, taking care of hurt dogs, and training dogs 
for the chase, were common hunting services. 
Holicote Manor was held | hanging upon a 
certain piece of forked wood all red deer dying of 
murrain in Exmoor Forest, and finding board and 
lodging for any poor stranger weakened by infir- 
mities who claimed such aid and assistance. 

Hawking was not forgotten by the tenure- 
— but the hawking services resembled the 

unting services so — that we need — 
to one—that by which Eton was held. e lord 
of this manor reared a falcon for the king; when it 
was fit for sport, he took it to court, receiving in 
return the king’s horse with his trappings, the 
mo table with its trestle and cloth, all the vessels 
that day at the royal dinner, and a cask of 
wine ‘ immediately the king had tasted of it? The 
gentle art, beloved by Walton, seldom figures in 
these curious contracts, the most notable case being 
that of the fishpond at Stafford, held by Ralph de 
Waymer on condition he permitted the king to 
keep all the pike and bream he could catch, when 
it pleased him to fish there; while he contented 
himself by taking as his share ‘ all the other fishes, 
with the eels, coming to the hooks.’ 

Military tenures by petit —— consisted, for 
the most part, in supplying the royal army with 
men, some lords getting off by providing a single 
archer, crossbowman, or man-at-arms, while others 
had to find two or more knights ; in one instance, 
the tenant having to procure as many as thirty 
armed horsemen. <A very common service entailed 
the provision of a horse, a sack, and a skewer to 
fasten the sack’s mouth ; in one tenure, we find it 
stipulated that the horse should be worth five 
shillings, the sack fivepence, and the skewer two- 
pence three-farthings. Comical conditions are not 
wanting to some of these military services. — 
de Grey had done his duty when he strengthened 
his liege lord’s army by the addition of a man upon 
a saddleless horse, armed with a bow without a 
string, and an arrow without a head. A footman 
with the same weapons was contributed by the lord 
of another canada bab the man was obliged to go 
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barefoot, and clad only in his shirt and breeches. 
Harkecet Galop) sent one archer with a bow and 
three arrows, whose term of service expired as soon 
as he had discharged his three arrows at the enemy. 
A foot-soldier, supplied by the Corbets of Chetting- 
ton for his Majesty’s Welsh campaigns, joined the 
army with a bow and three arrows, and ‘one bacon 
or salted hog.” Half of this bacon he handed over 
to the king’s marshal, who doled him out a daily 
allowance of it for his dinner; when the marshal 
came to the end of his moiety of the bacon, the 
soldier was at liberty to go home again. 

The Greens of Greens Norton held their manor 
by the curious service of lifting up the right hand 
towards the king upon Christmas-day. De Velatones 
had to find a penny for the royal oblation whenever 

- the king heard mass at Maplescaump. One manor 
was held by repeating a Paternoster for the king’s 
soul every day; another, by daily saying five Pater- 
nosters and five Ave Marias ‘for the souls of the 
king’s progenitors, and the souls of all the faithful 
departed.’ Richard Paternoster, finding this service 
saber too much of a good thing, applied to be 

relieved from the performance at - 
was granted upon his appearing before the 
of the Court of Exchequer, and repeating three 
times Lord’s and the 

Virgin in; among these singular 

Apse in Surrey, the lord 
of which had to give away a cask of ale upon 

All-Saints’ Day for the soul of the king and his 

ancestors. 

The tenure of the ward-staff attached to the 
hundreds of Ongar and Harlow was certainly the 
most extraordinary of all services by petit sergeanty. 
Upon the Sunday preceding Hock-Monday—that 
is, a fortnight before Easter—the bailiff of the hun- 
dred gathered a willow-bough in Abbasse Rothing 
Wood, and fashioned therefrom a staff — 
ters of a yard long, and eight inches round. is 
he cnted with all speed to the manor-place of 
Ruckwood Hall, where it was reverently received 
by the lord of the manor, who, after wrapping it in 
a fair linen cloth, laid it upon a cushion on a table 
in the chief place in the hall, ‘ there to remain till 
the said bailiff shall have relieved and refreshed 
himself? When the bailiff was relieved and re- 
freshed to his heart’s content, he took the staff ‘by 
sun shining into Wardhatch Lane besides Long 
Barnes,’ where the lord of Ruckwood and all other 
tenants concerned in the service assembled, with 
their ‘full ordinary number of able men, well har- 
nessed with sufficient weapons.’ The lord of Ruck- 
wood commenced operations by closing the lane, 
drawing a rope, called ‘the barr,’ across its entrance. 
At the end of ‘the barr’ hung a bell, and near the 
bell the ward-staff was ‘laid down reverently’ with 
its cushion, while the bailiff called over the names 
of the tenants, who, as they were named, pre- 
sented their men to him. Then the bailiff charged 
them in the king’s name ‘to watch and keep the 
ward in due silence, so that the king be harmless, 
and the country scapeless, until the sun arising.’ 
At sunrise, the lord of Ruckwood came again to the 
watch, and taking up the staff, notched it with his 
knife, as a token that the ‘loyal service was done 
for that year.’ The staff was then carried to the 
lord of the manor of Fiffield, and delivered after 
the bearer had repeated a ‘notable narracon’ in the 
Saxon tongue the was and 
company allowed to depart at their pleasure. At 
Fiffield, a similar ceremony was gone | ee and 


barons | sons, 


so the staff was carried through the hundred, till it 
reached Attewood, when it was thrown into the sea. 
This staff was supposed to represent the person of 
the king, and lands were held by the services of 
keeping the ward-staff, paying ward-silver, i 
the staff, and finding men to watch with it throug 
the night. 

The feudatories of the crown soon came to look 
upon the land they held of the sovereign as absol- 
utely and entirely their own property, to be dealt 
with as they deemed most profitable to themselves, 
Accordingly, they parcelled it out among their 
dependents upon conditions of much the same 
nature as those by which they held it, only the 
services were to be rendered to them instead of the 
king. To recount the terms of these secondary 
tenures would therefore be merely traversing 
ground we have just travelled over; but we may 
mention that many of the inferior tenancies were 
held by base tenures, involving the performance of 
manual services, such as reaping, sowing, plough- 
ing, carrying manure, for the superior cas and 
sometimes the tenants bound themselves not to 
their daughters, or make priests of their 
sons, without his special permission, which was, of 
course, only obtainable for a consideration. Lower 
still than these were the services by pure villenage, 
‘where a man held upon tenure of bine whatever 
was commanded of him, not knowing in the even- 
ing what was to be done in the morning, and was 
always bound to an uncertain service.’ 

Some few, however, of the tenures held by sub- 
jects of subjects were of a character sufficiently 
— to warrant our finding room for them 

ere. 

An estate in Essex was held by homage being 
done in the following manner upon every aliena- 
tion. The owner of the estate, his wife, his man- 
servant, and his maid-servant, each ‘single on a 
horse,’ proceeded to the rectory, the lord carryin 
a hawk on his fist, and his man with a greyhoun 
in aslip. As soon as the party arrived, the master 
blew three blasts with his horn, and handed over 
the hawk and hound to the rector for his use that 
day ; receiving in return a chicken for his hawk, 
a peck of oats for his horse, and a loaf of bread 
for his hound. All then sat down to dinner at the 
rector’s expense ; and the meal ended, the tenant 

ve another triple blast, and departed as he came. 

amon de Massey and Robert, the son of Waltesh, 
made a curious bargain between them—the latter 
receiving the manor of Brinnington from the 
former on condition that he served him in his 
chambers, and carried his clothes and arms when 
he followed the Earl of Chester into Wales. Hamon 
found -Robert ‘a sumpture, a man, and a sack, 
whilst they went peony me and Robert swore 
to help to set Hamon free if he were taken prisoner, 
to help to make his son a knight, and to find a 
husband for his daughter, and gave him a gold 
ring in token thereof. 
he manor of Broughton was long held by the 
following curious custom. On thesmorning of 
Palm Sunday, one of the male servants belonging 
to the estate provided himself with a large whip 
made of mountain-ash, having a long thong ; while 
tied to the end of the gad, as it was called, was a 
purse containing thirty pence. Armed with this 
strange weapon, the man went to church. When 
the pn came to read the first lesson for the 
day, the whip was cracked three times in the 


church-porch ; then wrapping the thong round the 
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the gad-bearer shouldered his and 
strode through the church to the chancel, where he 
sat quietly until the parson came to the second 
lesson, when he took up his position in front of 
the pulpit, and kneeling down upon a mat, waved 
the whip three times over the clergyman’s head, 
and so held it until the lesson was finished ; he 
then returned to his seat, and took no further part 
in the service. Church over, the whip was delivered 
to the occupier of Hundon Farm, near Caistor; 
and the ede of Broughton were safe for another 
year. What all this meant, it is hard to say—the 
thirty pieces of copper, it is said, should have been 
thirty pieces of silver, representing the price of 
blood ; the three cracks of the whip are supposed 
to have been typical of Peter’s thrice-re 
denial of his Master ; and the waving of the whip 
over the parson’s head, a token of homage to the 
Trinity ; while the four different-sized pieces of 
wych-elm fixed to the stock of the whip (which 
we have forgotten to mention), denoted the four 


Sir Philip de Somervile held four manors from 
ve culiar services y for forty-eight years. 
Ser oo, from St Peter’s Day to Holy-rood Day, 
did Sir Philip hunt wild swine in the forests of Need- 
wood and eld, dine with the earl’s steward, 
and kiss his porter upon his departure. Whenever 
my Lord of Lancaster kept his Christmas at 
Tutbury, his faithful knight attended there, to serve 
up the earl’s dinner, carve the earl’s meat for 
him. The latter, as soon as he had finished his 
dinner, gave up his seat to Sir Philip, the great 
nobleman’s steward taking a turn as waiter. 
Upon St Stephen’s Day, as soon as dinner was 
over, Sir Philip kissed his lord, and took his leave, 
receiving nothing and Fs nothing for his 
service. As tenant of Whichenour, the knight 
was excused half the usual fines and fees b 
keeping a flitch of bacon hanging in his hall at 
times, Lent only excepted, y for delivery to 
‘every man or woman married after the year and 
day of the marriage be ; and to be given to 
every man of religion—archbishop, prior, or other 
religious, and to every priest, after the year and 
day of their probation finished or of their dignity 
received.’ en a model Benedict claimed the 
bacon, he came to the Hall with two neighbours, 
who could testify that he had been wedded a year 
and a day. Half a quarter of wheat and half a 
quarter of rye were then laid 7 the ground as a 
resting-place for the flitch ; a book was placed on 
the bacon, and taking this book in his right hand, 
as he knelt before the coveted prize, the claimant 
took the oath in these terms: ‘ Hear ye, Sir Phili 
de Somervile, Lord of Whichenour, maintainer an: 
giver of this nm, that I, A, sith I wedded B, my 
wife, and sith I had her in my keeping and at ~ 
will, by a year 
would not have changed her for none other, fai 
ne fouler, richer ne poorer, nor for none other 
descended of greater lin sleeping ne waking at 
no time. And if the said B were sole and I were 
sole, I would take her to be my wife before all the 
women of the world, of what conditions soever they 
be, good or evil, as help me God, and his saints, 
and this flesh and all fleshes!’ Then his friends 
swore to their belief that the claimant had sworn 
az and he was declared to have proved his title 
to the flitch. If he was a freeman, a cheese and 
the half-quarter of wheat was added to the bacon. 


If only a villein, he had to be contented with the 
tye. He was then mounted, with his prizes, upon 
a horse provided by the lord of the manor; the 
minstrels struck up; the tenants of Whichenour 
formed procession, and saw the champion of con- 
nubial hiss to the confines of the manor; and the 
bacon-service of Whichenour came to an end. 

The inconvenient and troublesome nature of the 
major part of the ancient tenures led to their 
being commuted for money-payments, whenever 
the superior lord was inclined to waive his rights 
upon reasonable terms; but it was not till the 
twelfth year of the reign of Charles IL. that they 
received their death-blow. An act was then 
passed, ordaining that ‘all sort of tenures, held of 
the king or others, be turned into free and common 
socage, save only tenures in frankalmoign, copy- 
holds, and the honorary services (without the 
slavish part) and that all 
tenures which be created by the king, his 
heirs, or successors in future shall be free and 
common ’* This act, Blackstone says, was 
of greater importance than Charta itself, 
‘since that only pruned the luxuriances that had 
grown out of the military tenures, and thereby 

reserved them in vigour; but the statute of King 
Charles extirpated the whole, and demolished 
root and branch.’ 


FIVE BROTHERS FIVE FIXES. 
PART II.—JACK THE SAILOR’S FIX. 


Sartor Jack, as his brothers called him, was in 
reality a commander in the royal navy. At this 
moment, he is in command of H.M.S. —, and 
owing to several circumstances, will, though very 

oung, be probably soon made a_post-captain. 

e has the Victoria Cross, besides sundry medals. 
As soon as Ned had finished his tale, Jack, throwing 
away the end of his cigar, 

‘I do not much fancy, now that I am a small- 
great man, and commander in the navy, to relate my 
orn by a fix ; but as Dick has bound us all, honour 
brig ty tell the yt truth, I must even speak 
out, and create a at my own expense, for 
lai 

‘Some ten or twelve years ago, when I was very 
young, and had just been made acting lieutenant 


on H. = we were cruising in 
the South Pacific, and had been compelled, by 
weather, to put into the Bay of Islands, on the 
north-east coast of the northern island of New 
Zealand. I was very fond of botany, and had 
often heard of the richness and beauty of the New 
Zealand ferns, and knew well that the neighbour- 
hood of the Bay of Islands was noted for man 
rare kinds. As our ship was going to Auckland, 
and would, in a few-days’ time, return, and again 
pass near the bay, I asked leave of our captain to 
remain till came back. The 
ission I sought was ily ted, and tho 
was much laughed at by te 
wishing to waste my leave in such an outlandish 
spot, I cared little for their ridicule. Nor did I 
pay as much attention as I ought to have done 
to the kindly warning of my captain about Maoris. 


* jatar was the tenure by which religious cor- 
porations held lands of pious a de the service of 
praying for the souls of the giver and his heirs. Free 
socage tenures were those held by definite and honourable 
services, better known now by our modern term freehold, 


| 
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The last I recollect, as I went over the ship’s side, | great, and the Maoris were all tall, broad, powerful 


was a remark from one of my brother-officers to 
the effect that he would bet I brought back with 
me a brown wife; and I remember, as I was rowed 
to land, that I noticed a whaler just entering the 
bay. I little thought how nearly my brother- 
officer's remark would come true, nor what a 
nuisance the whaler would prove. 

‘I landed in due time at Kororarika, and after 
engaging a room at the public, for it would be 
wrong to use the word inn, I started on a fern 
capalitien. Here and there I wandered, through 
one gully, and then through another, till at last 
I found myself on a beautiful sandy beach. Being 


tired with my walk, I sat down to arrange my | pace 


specimens in my portfolio. At my feet lay Boat- 
swain, a large ore dog, who belo 
more or less to the Lion, but who, although he 
was the common property of all on board, always 
made a point of w=, attaching himself to me 
whenever he could. A low growl from Boatswain 
caused me to turn my head, when I saw a canoe 
with five Maoris in it pulling towards the beach. 
When they reached land, I was struck with the 

uliar interest they seemed to take in me. They 
ooked at me most attentively, looked me all over 
in fact from head to foot, and then talked earnestly 
among themselves; then one of them ke to 
me. I could make nothing out of their horrible 
om save that two words, something like Johnson 
and Boatswain, were constantly repeated, and that 
the tone of my addresser was evidently that of a 
person asking questions. Nor could I make any- 
thing out of the signs used. The man pointed to 
the other side of the bay, rolled up a pon blanket, 
and hugged it, and danced it in his arms, then held 
up two fingers, and went through pantomimic 
action expressive of great joy. All I could do was 
to shake my head, end wonder what on earth 
the fellow was about. At last, to my relief, after 
they had had another good stare at me, another 
go at ee questions and pantomime, and 
another consultation among themselves, in which 
words resembling Johnson and Boatswain again 
figured, they departed. Four of their number went 
up the hill towards the town, and one remain 
as I sup , to take care of the boat, but in reality 
to watch me. I closed my portfolio, and to 
make preparations for departure. The four Maoris 
were not out of sight, but they were walking fast, 
and I intended to saunter slowly, so we should not 
again meet. Meantime, Boatswain had rambled off 
to a considerable distance. .I whistled and called 
out loudly “Boatswain, Boatswain!” At the first 
mention of that unfortunate word, I saw the Maori 
who was left by the boat raise his head quickly. 
No sooner had I called my dog two or three times, 
than he gave a most unearthly. screech, that might 
have been heard half-way across the Pacific. e 
four other Maoris rushed down the hill; there 
was a hurried consultation. With joyful faces, 
they seized me, placed me in the —— and then 
shoved off, and om to ay or e as hard 
as they could. Boatswain had jumped in after me. 

‘The whole thing took place in afew seconds, 
Resistance would have been useless. Before I had 
time to think, the dog and I were in the most com- 
fortable part of the canoe. Four of our captors 
were fast paddling us across the bay, and the fifth 
was steering. I began seriously to calculate whether 
Boatswain and I might make a fight of it; but 
no—it would not do: the odds against us were too 


men. Besides—strange as it seemed—though the 
were determined to carry me off against ae 
they were very kind and attentive. They 
blankets to sit on, offered me tobacco an 
and kept on grinning at me ina sort of compli- 
mentary manner. ere was nothing for me to do 
but to grin and bear it; so I smoked away, and 
philosophically waited the issue of events. After 
a sharp pull of some ten miles, we arrived at the 
— side of the bay, where was the small 
village of Rawhiti. Directly the canoe reached 
land, the men took me out, hoisted me on their 
shoulders, and trotted off with me at a good round 
. Soon we came to a house rather better 
than those around it, with several people out- 


ve me 


mged | side. There were loud shouts as I approached. 


With great rapidity, and, as I thought, without 
much ceremony, I was hurried into one of the 
rooms. Immediately I was surrounded by a lot 
of semi-nude Maori women, who kept on dancing 
about me, and with great glee, rubbing, or rather, 
I should say, gently touchirg the tip of my nose 
with the tip of theirs, uttering at the same time a 
low wailing sound. This, I must tell you, is the 
Maori manner of salutation. In another moment, 
an old hag—for so I then thought her—thrust two 
very small, very nasty, whity-brown babies into my 
arms, and put first the face of one of them, and then 
the face of the other, against my nasal organ. I 
could stand it no longer ; I expostulated, gesticu- 
lated, and used, I am afraid, pretty strong language. 
But it was all of no use ; I could not make myself 
understood, nor could I understand why I should 
be so persecuted, especially in such a manner. I sat 
down on the floor, quite sulky. Soon I perceived 
arrangements were ——e for my introduction 
into another hut, probably that in which no 
doubt the interesting mother of the nasty brats 
was lying. I was not going to bear that—I was 
getting rather mad ; I made up my mind to fight 
my way out or die. A loud noise out of doors 
caused me to turn my head towards the window ; 
I saw a whaler’s boat rapidly approach the land. 
A young man jumped out, and ran up to the 


ed, | house where I was. Apparently, he was captain 


of awhaler. He wore a suit of pilot-cloth with 
some brass buttons, and on his head a sailor-kind 
of cap, with some brass ornament round it. He 
was about my ye size ; and though, of co 
very different from me in manners, style, an 
conversation, he might possibly, by some foolish 
persons, have been said to be not unlike me. He 
was followed by a large black dog, somewhat of 
Boatswain’s breed. He and his dog bounced into 
the room where I was sulkily sitting on the floor, 
with one baby on my lap, and another by my side. 

‘I hardly know how to describe the scene which 
followed, or the order of events. Boatswain and 
the strange dog were at it at once hammer and 
tongs, fighting, barking, howling, gnashing. I can- 
not repeat the language of the new-comer ; but with 
an awful yen twang, and with horrible Wat 
and odious epithets, he at once began: 

r, I pi ou are a tarnation skunk 
of a Britisher. I'll clear you out in a moment, 
and pay you off for your impudence, and chaw you 
up considerable like.” 

‘The man was in a furious rage. The language 
he used, the abuse and imprecations he hurled at 
me, were enough to set any one’s blood — 
especially that of a person already irritated as 
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was, and who was now sworn at, and about to be 
kicked out like a dog, because, forsooth, I was in 
a room into which I had been unintelligibly brought 
against my will. I gave the Yankee a sharp 
answer ; he returned a sharper reply, and with it 
a kick and a blow. All this passed in a second or 
two. In another moment, he and I were fighting, 
and that too most desperately. We luckily had no 
weapons, but were both in a terrible . In our 
fury, we felt no pain. We hit, we kicked, we 
wrestled, and grasped each other’s throats. It was 
no fair fist-fight, but more like a struggle for life 
and death. I felt at the moment that I would kill 
him if I could; and he, I am sure, had the same 
feeling. Our clothes were torn; our faces were 
streaming with blood; the small bone of my left 
arm had been broken by a fall against the table ; 
half the Yankee’s teeth had been knocked down 
his throat ; the women were howling around us ; the 
two dogs, locked in a deadly embrace, were writh- 
ing about; while my antagonist and I, sometimes 
one of us on the top, and sometimes the other, 
were rolling over and over on the ground. 

‘It was a scene, I assure you. At length a 
number of men entered. The Yankee and I were 
forcibly separated, the dogs were torn asunder. I 
do not recollect much more; I suppose I fainted. 
When I came to myself, I was in bed, my left 
arm in splints, an English doctor — by my 
side, and I had a hazy idea of a blood-stained 
Boatswain limping across the room. 

“There now, lie down,” said the man at my bed- 
side. “Drink this. You will be quite well to- 
morrow, except your arm. It is all mght ; Johnson 
is very sorry ind 

“Johnson sorry. Who, what, is all this?” I began 
indistinctly to murmur; but in a few moments I 
was fast asleep. 

‘Next day, awoke about twelve o'clock, rather 
stiff, rather sore, and with my left arm, of course, 
still in splints, but, thanks to a good constitution, 
not bad in other respects. In my room was my 
antagonist of yesterday. His face shewed signs of 
severe punishment, but he was quite calm and good- 
humoured, and, in spite of black eyes and party- 
coloured bruised features, looked more gentlemanly 
than he had done the day before. He smiled a 
somewhat ghastly smile, and advanced towards my 
bedside holding out his hand. I shook it warmly 
as he said he was eternally sorry for the mistake— 
a mistake, he added, which, he guessed, would lick 
all mistakes in creation ; he calculated 1 would stop 
with him the rest of that day and night, and that 
we would liquor up awfully. 

' *T did stop, and spent a very pleasant evening. 
Either the Yankee’s baccy was too strong, or I was 
too weak in my battered state to drink much, or 
uo? I did liquor up — All I know is, 

a most rattling headache next morning. 
The explanation of the whole matter was this: 
Mr, or Captain Johnson, as he liked to be called, 
had married a Maori woman from a distant or 
of the country. Just before he started on his last 
whaling voyage, he brought Mrs Johnson to Rawhiti, 
having bought a house there. He was so very 
short a time at Rawhiti before he sailed, that 
hardly any of the natives knew him by sight. On 
the day that his whale-ship returned to the Bay of 
Islands, Mrs Johnson had twins. A lot of natives 
who were very much, pecuniarily and otherwise, 
interested in the swell Maori lady or Maori woman 
who had gained the dignity of being a white 


gentleman’s wife, on recognising the whaler, set 
off to find Captain Johnson, that they might be 
the first to give him the good news, and row him 
across the bay. Unfortunately, all they knew of 
Captain Johnson was, that he was a good-looking 
gentleman, with light hair, dressed like a sailér, 
and accompanied by a large black dog, called 
Boatswain. Unfortunately, too, they met me. They 
could not explain matters to me, nor I to them. 
My calling the dog Boatswain, settled the matter. 
Once started on a false scent, nobody dreamed of 
the mistake. Johnson, coming on shore in his 
own boat, was naturally enough in a rage at find- 
ing me installed as master in his house, and 
ere the owner of the affections of his wife; 
and so I first got into a fix with my own aor 
babies and Maori friends, and then into a bigger 
fix with my Yankee double. Improbable as the 
story may seem, it really did occur, and I have 
exaggerated nothing. For many years, my friends 
and acquaintances used to inquire after my Maori 
wife and children; and to this day I believe I am 
known to the youngsters in the Eg my 
back, of course—by the name of “ Maori Jack.”’ 


STEADFAST. 


As one entranced will sometimes gaze afar 
Into the deep blue night, 

At the sweet radiance of some special star 
That shines supremely bright ; 


His look concentred—all the rest unrecked 
Their glowing courses run ; 

Though by ten myriad gems the heavens are decked, 
To him there is but one. 


So I look up into a glorious face, 
Into a calm kind eye, 

Radiant with queenly nobleness and grace, 
Clear as a cloudless sky. 


Not bright—as brooks that o’er the shallows roll, 
But oh! so pure and deep 

With fathomless serenity of soul— 
Like ocean in a sleep. 


There might be faces fifty times as fair, 
O dear-loved lady mine! 

But though there were, I’d neither know nor care— 
I’m blind to all buat thine. 
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